THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
cordant elements in him were as discordant as ever, he
had given up trying to reconcile them. He had im-
posed an armistice on his inner struggle, he had come
to terms with his difficulties. Besides, happiness is an
affair of temperament rather than opinions.   And
William's temperament was all salt and sunshine. The
depression of 1816 was too alien from his spirit to last
long; when the immediate cloud passed, willy-nilly
he began to respond to life again; by the time he was
forty-six he had recovered nearly all his youthful
capacity for enjoyment. The world might be a futile
place; but how odd it was, how fascinating, how end-
lessly full of interest! By now he had acquired the skill
of a life-long hedonist in extracting every drop of
pleasure from life that it had to offer. "Lord Melbourne
looked as if he enjoyed himself", said a surprised
observer who had watched him beaming at some
tedious city banquet.  "There is nothing Lord Mel-
bourne does not enjoy", was the reply. Along with
his pleasure in life went a pleasure in his fellow
creatures. Most cynics have a fundamental antipathy
to their kind; not so William.   "The worst of the
present day", he once said to a friend, "is that men
hate one another so damnably. For my part I love
them all!" This was a slight exaggeration. Arrogant
people irritated him profoundly, and pretentious ones
still more. "There now, that fellow has been trying for
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